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Foreword 


WE ARE SURROUNDED IN OUR DAILY LIVES by people that 
we do not truly see. That, indeed, would apply to al¬ 
most anyone we do not know. We cannot know what 
lies behind the faces, what moves them, what moti¬ 
vates them, how they think, what they think. There are 
surprises out there. Lives of purpose, and creativity, 
and accomplishment. But we don’t see them because 
we did not have the chance to know the person. 

Occasionally we have an opportunity to rectify that. 
An artist leaves a record that gives us access to some of 
this. Gladys Nelson Smith is a person whom many did 
not know. But hers is a surprising life. There are flashes 
of creativity, energy, unconventionality, and a strong 
personality. This can be seen in her pictures. We get 
glimpses of a mind and a talent at work. It is a way of 
recapturing some of the essence of a person, a person 
whom we would otherwise not have known. 

The success of this project has been an encourage¬ 
ment to us. It will be the first in a series of exhibitions 
that will focus on artists whom we perhaps should have 
known, but have not yet had a chance. People whose 


lives and art touched the Corcoran in some way. 

As with any project, this exhibition required the co¬ 
operation and vision of many people to whom the Cor¬ 
coran extends its sincere appreciation. They include the 
museums and collectors who have lent their paintings 
and drawings, as well as the Nelson family and friends, 
without whom this exhibition would not have been 
possible. Further help came from Martha Babb, Peter 
Blake, Gary and Darlene Carver, Paul Coleman, Wave 
Culver, Roberta Geier, Susan Gurney, Bryan Lane, Jean 
Linton, Virgil McMahan, Nell MacCracken, Diana 
Menkes, Merl M. Moore, Jeanne Rose, Robert H. 
Simmons, Lisa Simpson, Anne Snyder, William and Sara 
Swetcharnik, Margaret Veerhoff, Abigail Younger, and 
Ann Watcher. It is my pleasure to acknowledge special 
thanks to Mary Haverstock for her collaboration on this 
project, and to Adrianne Humphrey, Kathy Kovacs, 
Anne McGinnis, Edward J. Nygren, Douglas Shawn, 
and David Tozer of the Corcoran staff, whose help has 
been invaluable. 

Michael Botwinick, Director 
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Gladys Nelson Smith (1890—1980) 

WASHINGTON PAINTER FROM KANSAS 
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A number of recent developments make this exhibition of the 
paintings of Gladys Nelson Smith timely. The renewal of in¬ 
terest in representational art, the recognition of the high 
achievement of American women, and new light thrown upon 
the many artists who worked in Washington, D.C., prior to 
the widely publicized Color School all suggest the reexami¬ 
nation of these various aspects of her work. 

American Impressionism and Post-Impressionism, which 
flourished when Smith was undergoing her initial training, 
have in the past few years emerged from under the shadow 
cast by European achievements to be evaluated on their own 
merits. Museum exhibitions, such as “A New World: Mas¬ 
terpieces of American Painting, 1760-1910/’ have con¬ 
firmed the reputations of major American artists and inten¬ 
sified interest in their colleagues. Without diminishing the 
stature of abstract art in this century, this renewed attention 
to representational art has assured its important place. 

The fact is that representational art did not disappear with 
the triumph of the abstract in the twentieth century. Artists 
such as Gladys Nelson Smith worked on with varying suc¬ 
cess, meeting the demand for portraits, finding their own ap¬ 
proaches to the pictorial expression of life around them, re¬ 
cording the mysteries of the seasonal landscape as they saw 
it, retreating sometimes to the bare essentials of still life or 
the swift sketch. 

The accomplishment of women artists, while going back 
centuries, has been increasingly the subject of research and 
exhibition as women’s rights in general have advanced in the 


last few decades. The proliferation of new art museums and 
art publications, both scholarly and popular, has reinforced 
this attention. In Washington the recently founded National 
Museum of Women in the Arts will provide a consistent and 
stable national forum. The problems common to women ar¬ 
tists in the past are reflected in the life of Gladys Nelson Smith 
and expressed throughout her oeuvre. 

Although she spent her early years in the Midwest, Mrs. 
Smith achieved artistic maturity in the nation’s capital and 
strongly identified her work with aspects of its life and land¬ 
scape. The exhibition ‘The Capital Image: Painters in Wash¬ 
ington, 1800-1915,” held in 1983-1984 at the National Mu¬ 
seum of American Art, brought together for the first time a 
widely representative collection of the works of both well- 
known and obscure Washington artists. It was this heritage 
that Gladys Nelson Smith found upon her arrival in 1924. The 
organizers of that exhibition, an undertaking that took sev¬ 
eral years, found that Washington’s artists had contributed 
more than had been previously acknowledged to the cultural 
blossoming of the city prior to World War I. “At last the city 
had attained a sense of identity, and its local artists finally 
shared a unity and intensity of purpose, largely rooted in their 
devotion to the beauties of the surrounding landscape. ” 1 Al¬ 
though the war changed and disrupted certain cultural pat¬ 
terns, and most of the leading artists of the Washington 
Landscape School had died by 1920, they left “a bountiful 
legacy of heirs to carry on its traditions.” 2 One of the most 
poetic was the painter from Kansas, Gladys Nelson Smith. 




The memoir about the artist written for the present cata¬ 
logue by her younger sister, Josephine Nelson, a journalist 
by profession, describes her girlhood on a large Kansas farm. 
From her earliest years, Gladys was engaged by art and was 
considered by the family to be the most artistically promis¬ 
ing of the ten children. 

At the University of Kansas in Lawrence in 1912, she en¬ 
tered the School of Fine Arts for serious study. 3 The earliest 
such school in the Midwest, it had been founded in 1877 to 
offer professional training in the arts. 4 Classes were con¬ 
ducted in seven specially constructed, sky-lighted studios. 
Equipment for drawing, design, and painting was available. 
An art collection was housed in the university library, which 
provided a varied selection of art books. 5 


The ample faculty 6 was headed by William A. Griffith, a 
native of Lawrence, who while studying in Paris at the Aca- 
demie Julian under Benjamin Constant and Jules Lefebvre 
undoubtedly came in contact with progressive late nine¬ 
teenth-century painting.' A contemporary account noted, “His 
landscapes in pastel are said to have the delicacy of lyric po¬ 
etry.” 8 Professor William V Cahill himself painted in the 
stream of American Impressionism, executing sun-bathed, 
freshly brushed outdoor scenes of women or men at leisure. 9 
Like Cahill, William M. Hekking worked in a broad, loose 
style, frequently concentrating on landscapes and marine 
subjects. 10 John R. Frazier had studied at the Rhode Island 
School of Design and under Charles Hawthorne at Province- 
town during the summers. 11 
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Instruction followed the academic schedule: first, “free¬ 
hand drawing from the cast, in charcoal,” advancing to still 
life and the human head, finally working from the living model, 
or “life class.” Painting instruction followed the same se¬ 
quence. In the sophomore year “painting from landscape” 
could be added and the university catalogue noted “The sce¬ 
nery around Lawrence is very picturesque. Abundant ma¬ 
terial is to be found on the campus . . . for the study of land¬ 
scape.” 12 The young Gladys Nelson apparently pursued this 
course in the first two years at the university. A few small oils 
from this period remain in the family—views of Mount Oread 
near Lawrence. 13 

Classes in portrait painting began in the junior year. Re¬ 
quired courses included the study of not only human anat¬ 
omy but also equine anatomy; composition, involving study 
of the works of the Masters and weekly assignments of an 
original composition by the student; art criticism, analyzing 
the “ideals and aims of the artist in making this product. Two 
art history courses were also offered. The degree was awarded 
after completion of the senior year thesis, an original work 
painted that year. 14 In her studies it is not clear just how the 
young Gladys Nelson may have been influenced by her 
teachers, but her landscapes and figures out of doors re¬ 
mained closely allied with American Impressionism and surely 
derived from these studies. 

After two years, she received the teaching certificate in 
drawing and painting and after a third year of college left to 
teach high school in Hodgeman County, Kansas. She exhib¬ 
ited at the State Normal School in Emporia, Kansas, in these 
years. 10 

In the fall of 1917, she returned to the university to com¬ 
plete work for the bachelor’s degree, which was conferred in 


the spring of 1918. 16 That summer she married Errett Smith, 
who also had just received his bachelor’s degree—in law. She 
followed him to Iowa while he trained with the Army at Camp 
Dodge. When he was shipped to France, the new Mrs. Smith 
went east to New Haven, Connecticut, to stay with her 
brother, Ralph, pastor of a church there and Ph.D. candi¬ 
date at Yale University. Three of her sisters (including Jose¬ 
phine) were also there, all working at a munitions factory for 
the war effort. 

After the Armistice in November 1918, Gladys Nelson 
Smith took lodgings in New York to study at the Art Students 
League and await the return of her husband. League records 
indicate that she attended a lecture by John Sloan on De¬ 
cember 1, 1918. 1 ‘ Whether or not she was able to attend any 
classes is unclear, for she was taken seriously ill with influ¬ 
enza and by Christmas of 1918 was at home in Kansas recu¬ 
perating. 

The next year, the young couple settled in Minneapolis, 
Kansas, where Errett Smith served as county attorney until 
1923. Early in that year, they moved to Chicago, where he 
worked with a law firm and she began classes at the Art In¬ 
stitute. Her instructors included Leopold Seyffert and Karl 
Albert Buehr for painting, J. Allen St. John for drawing, 
Frederick V Poole for composition, and E Deforrest Shook 
for illustration. 18 

In 1924, the Smiths moved to Washington, D.C., where 
they spent the rest of their lives. Errett Smith became a fed¬ 
eral government special attorney. Gladys Nelson Smith took 
classes at the Corcoran School of Art, studying under Ed¬ 
mund C. Tarbell, Richard S. Meryman, and Samuel Burtis 
Baker and using the studio facilities and models, until the 
spring of 1930. 19 



With the Corcoran classes the artist apparently felt that her 
years of training were completed, but somewhere along the 
way she already had become a painter of considerable talent. 
In the autumn of 1921 she exhibited eight paintings at the 
Kansas Free Fair in Topeka and won a prize in each of seven 
categories. Newspapers reported her success and remarked 
on her “appreciation of childhood” and “masterful sweep of 
color. 20 A Topeka art dealer, Marie Witwer, who was also 
head of the Fair’s art section, began selling her paintings, a 
business relationship that was to last some twenty years. 

The Topeka exhibition included East Rock , New Haven , a 
view of the striking natural landmark outside that city. It had 


been painted in those months she had spent there during the 
war. Other works— Flying Kites , Hush-a-Bye , In the Gar¬ 
den , and Typical American Girl —already indicated the sub¬ 
ject matter with which Smith would be engaged throughout 
her career. 

In 1924, living then in Chicago, she entered into an agree¬ 
ment with Thurber Art Galleries to sell three paintings, 
Mother with Child , Three Children , and Girl with Dande¬ 
lion, . 21 Another event later in the same year, however, indi¬ 
cates the true breadth of her interests. In December the 
United States War Department awarded her the First Prize 
($50) in a poster design contest featuring the Citizens Mili- 
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Gladys Nelson in the studio at the University of Kansas, 1918. 
tary Training Camps. 22 

The Topeka Art Guild invited her to exhibit in 1926. Again 
her paintings of children attracted the attention of the press. 
Of Flower Merchants the Topeka Daily Capital noted the “two 
small children vending flowers on the street of a city. The 
pathetic and eager look on the tiny girl’s face haunts one for 
hours." 23 

Children as a subject were natural matter for women ar¬ 
tists, approved by society, and adopted with considerable 
success by such well-known painters as Mary Cassatt and 
Elizabeth Nourse. Gladys Nelson Smith’s genuine empathy 
for children was not overlooked in the press of 1926. “Her 
composition is exquisite," one writer reported, “while the 
theme (child life), which she appears to have chosen for her 
life’s work, has a freshness, originality, and appeal to the 
masses, and is interpreted with so much understanding and 


tenderness, that she certainly will, one day, be a sensation 
in American art circles." 24 

It was with this record of accomplishment that the artist 
arrived in Washington. Her successes continued. She won 
prizes for her work at the Corcoran School of Art. The press 
again picked out her entries in exhibitions. Early in 1927 she 
placed Autumn, which had been in the Topeka exhibition the 
year before, in the 36th Annual Exhibition of the Society of 
Washington Artists, held at the Corcoran Gallery of Art. The 
Washington Star noted, “Gladys Nelson Smith contributes a 
delightful picture entitled Autumn , figures and landscape 
showing the radiance of light through frosty atmosphere." 25 
It was purchased by a private collector for $215. 

In February 1928 two paintings, Holiday and Morning Sun , 
were included in the Society of Washington Artists exhibi¬ 
tion at the National Gallery of Art. (This bureau of the Smith¬ 
sonian Institution, then located in the National Museum of 
Natural History, is now called the National Museum of 
American Art.) The Washington Star reported on her “joy¬ 
ous picture of children in a field chasing butterflies." 26 

She continued to exhibit in Kansas, where her work re¬ 
ceived enthusiastic reviews. Of her exhibition of twenty-one 
paintings in April 1930 at the Topeka Art Guild Galleries, the 
Topeka Daily Capital noted, “Her ability as a landscape painter 
is second only to that of painting children. She loves to por¬ 
tray in her own special way the moods of nature, those subtle 
qualities in the coming storm, the roaring wind and the 
beautiful sunset, which most of us feel but cannot express. 
To carry across her ideas, she often introduces figures into 


Painting class at the Corcoran School of Art, 1929-1930. Gladys Nelson Smith in center foreground. 



her landscapes, these helping by their attitudes, their grouping 
and their expressions, to dramatize the idea which she wishes 
to make clear. ” 27 

Whatever the awards and successes, the formal and tra¬ 
ditional conclusion to the artist’s years of study came in De¬ 
cember 1930, when she and her husband embarked on the 
S.S. Leviathan for Europe and a two-month tour of mu¬ 
seums and galleries. She kept a diary, still preserved by the 
family, that reverberates with her enthusiasm for paintings 
by Rembrandt, Rubens, Velasquez, Vermeer, Van Dyke, 
Steen, Renoir, Raphael, Tintoretto. “The Last Judgment by 
Michelangelo and his Sistine Ceiling were too wonderful to 
describe,” she wrote. They went to London, Amsterdam 
(“made a sketch of the canal from the window”), Brussels, 
Bruges, Dresden, Munich, Vienna, Budapest, Venice, Flor¬ 


ence, and Rome. 

Monuments of great architecture were not overlooked. She 
wrote excitedly that “we visited the ruins of ancient Rome 
Coliseum, Forum, etc.—took bus out the Appian Way to the 
catacombs of St. Sebastian, Tomb of St. Cecilia and church 
of St. Piedro. Returning to the coast by train “at dusk we see 
from the window the leaning tower of Pisa. ” But it was the 
paintings of the Masters that were given closest attention. 
One scholar has noted that a knowledge of Velasquez may be 
detected in her brushstroke. 

The European trip marked a time in her career when she 
could approach such painting, not to copy, but to perceive 
how a Master had solved problems of the craft and art that 
she was facing in her work. Back in the United States, she 
embarked on her own professional career. 
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Among her fellow students at the Corcoran School were sev¬ 
eral of the artists with whom Gladys Nelson Smith would ex¬ 
hibit as their careers matured in Washington. These in¬ 
cluded Mary G. Riley, Elizabeth Muhlhofer, Lucia Hollerith, 
Ruth Porter Ward, Ruth Osgood, Hattie E. Burdette, Charles 
Dunn, A.H.O. Rolle, and Margaret Sully Zimmle. Mem¬ 
bers of the faculty—Samuel Burtis Baker, Eugen Weisz, 
Catherine Critcher, and Mathilde M. Leisenring—were also 
active in the city’s various arts groups and exhibitions. 

In 1932 she joined the Society of Washington Artists and, 
the next year, the Art League of Washington. In 1934 she was 
elected to active membership in the Arts Club in the cate¬ 
gory of Artist-Painter. 28 These organizations furnished reg¬ 
ular opportunities for exhibition and for contact with the city s 
art community. The exhibitions of the Landscape Club, al¬ 
though its membership was limited to men, provided oppor¬ 
tunities to show her views of the picturesque alleys, shan¬ 
ties, and old houses of Georgetown before its restoration. 

With the change in administration in 1933, Errett Smith 
left the federal government and joined a private Washington 
law firm. For nine years the couple had been living in an 
apartment at 2145 California Street Northwest, a fine if 
“bourgeois” address. Perhaps as a declaration of Gladys Nel¬ 
son Smith’s position as a professional painter, they moved in 
the summer of 1933 to 1749 St. Matthew’s Court in down¬ 
town Washington. It was next to the church of that name and 
was recognized in the Washington community as an artist’s 
address. Neighbors over the years would include Catherine 
Critcher, Bjorn Egeli, Victor Flambeau (Gertrude R. 


Brigham), Brian Brown, Edward Rowan, and Dan Rhodes. 
The renovated carriage houses attracted painters, writers, 
musicians, and actors from the World War I period to the 
1970s, when the Washington Theater Group performed there. 

In 1934 a Washington Post reporter visited the enclave and 
described her studio, found in “an old stable with a jade green 
door” that opened on “a narrow, steep flight of stairs. It was 
“an enormous white-walled room with a skylight letting in 
the precious north light. The whole thing was as neat as a 
New England parsonage.” 29 

In this environment she worked for eight of her most pro¬ 
ductive years. Portrait commissions provided a source of in¬ 
come, and the impressive proportions of the studio seemed 
to encourage a more generous format than she had at¬ 
tempted before. She gained a reputation for her portraits of 
children, which, although difficult, she found the most en¬ 
joyable to paint. “A child is such [that] I feel I can put the 
best of myself into the painting,” she told a dealer several 
years later. 30 The portrait of the little girl Mariamne New- 
bold (Cat. No. 25) is one such work executed on the eve of 
the Smiths’ move to St. Matthew’s Court. 31 

In 1939, her Boy (Boy with a Drum ) won the popular prize 
(by popular vote) at the 48th Annual Exhibition of the Soci¬ 
ety of Washington Artists. Critic Lila Mechlin of the Wash¬ 
ington Star commented, “Of the figure paintings . . . most 
outstanding in the opinion of this writer is a portrait of a little 
boy by Gladys Nelson Smith of this city. It shows him seated 
on a chair near a doorway through which one looks down a 
hall and through a room into which the sunlight seems to pour. 
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Gladys Nelson Smith painting at Musconetcong Mount, New Jersey, the summer of 1939. 


The child, at whose feet is a drum, is admirably painted and 
well-placed. There is in the canvas no sense of effort. It has 
dignity, grace and finish, but it is vital and atmospheric at the 
same time.” 32 

One of the high points of the years at St. Matthew’s Court 
was the acceptance in 1937 of her Fraulein Winkler ( Cat. No. 
42) in the Corcoran Gallery of Art 15th Biennial Exhibition 
of Contemporary American Oil Paintings. 33 The Washington 
Star singled it out as “an exceedingly good three-quarter 
length portrait. ” 34 The Corcoran Biennial and the Carnegie 
International Exhibition in Pittsburgh were the two most 
prestigious exhibitions in the country. As a participant her 
name was listed in the company of such noted artists as John 
Sloan, William Glackens, John Steuart Curry, Charles 
Burchfield, Waldo Pierce, Edmund C. Tarbell, N.C. Wyeth, 
Frank W. Benson, and Daniel Garber. Her painting hung in 
the same gallery with Edward Hopper’s Cape Cocl After¬ 
noon , which was awarded the first prize and the Corcoran 
Gold Medal. 35 

Smith’s continued identification with the special prob¬ 
lems of women in the painting profession is indicated by her 
membership in an informal Washington group calling them¬ 
selves Twenty Women Painters. Among the other members 
were some of her former fellow students at the Corcoran 
School. The group exhibited at least twice—in 1935 at the 
YMCA International House and in 1937 at the gallery of Jel- 
lefF s Department Store. The press took notice of her entries 
at both shows, the Washington Star in 1937 noting her “clever 
and semi-humorous composition, entitled The Snob, which 
evidences a pictorial sense and also a command of her me¬ 


dium. ” 36 This genre scene set on a row of nineteenth-century 
Georgetown houses shows a young child strutting past an¬ 
other while holding an umbrella aloft. 

Despite her successes and her popularity with the public, 
her entry of Old Man in the 1939 Corcoran Biennial was re¬ 
jected by the exhibition jury, which was headed by the artist 
Maurice Sterne. It was a great disappointment. She noted 
(perhaps erroneously) that her “work would be anathema to 
him” and that her awards of two popular prizes at the Society 
of Washington Artists shows in 1936 and 1939 may have 
marked her work, since she had heard the director of the 
Corcoran Gallery express “his choicest scorn on the subject 
of the popular vote. ” 3 ‘ 

The serious side of her portraiture was exhibited in 1940, 
however, to good reviews. In the 49th Annual Exhibition of 
the Society of Washington Artists, held at the Corcoran Gal¬ 
lery, she offered Time Out (Cat. No. 44), the painting of an 
iceman seated with his tongs idle beside a cake of ice await¬ 
ing delivery. The Washington Star commented, “Mrs. Smith 
has shown admirable portrait studies heretofore, but never 
one in which strength was so well maintained from first to 
last.” 38 

It was perhaps Gladys Nelson Smith’s interest in land¬ 
scape, going back to her girlhood on the Kansas prairie and 
continuing in Washington with painting expeditions to the 
surrounding countryside, that took her and her husband to a 
farm on Big Woods Road in Frederick County, Maryland. They 
bought the place in December of 1936 and the locale was used 
in a number of the artist’s ensuing landscapes. 

These works embody a fine sense of openness and expan- 
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siveness, capturing the spirit of the land and the effect of 
scurrying clouds, passing shadows, and spots of sunshine. She 
used an unusual palette of mossy greens and gray violets. In 
the Maryland farm landscapes in which the Smiths appear, 
a strange and brooding unease or sadness seems to enter. 

The St. Matthew's Court period ended in 1941, when the 
Smiths decided to purchase a new brick house on Cummings 
Lane in suburban Chevy Chase. Although the artist’s studio 


area was reduced to a ten-by-twelve-foot former breakfast 
room, the new location offered much more space for living 
and a neighborhood of trees. Her new life sometimes in¬ 
volved playing hostess to women s club meetings and eve¬ 
nings of bridge. However, her years of frequent exhibitions 
and active artistic involvements were coming to an end. She 
continued to paint, but the daily contact with the “bohe¬ 
mian” Washington art community had been left behind. 
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The success Gladys Nelson Smith had in painting the human 
figure was recognized in her years at the Corcoran School of 
Art. Four of her figure studies were illustrated in the School’s 
annual prospectuses. In one photograph of a life class, the 
artist appears in the foreground dressed in painter s smock, 
her partially finished canvas on the easel. The finished work 
is reproduced on the next page. 39 With its careful modeling 
to suggest flesh in three dimensions, its velvety highlights 
and full brushstrokes, there is little evidence of the Impres¬ 
sionist style of her Kansas training. 

The changes in subject appearing in the late 1920s may also 
have been due to her Corcoran association. The sentimen¬ 
tality found in her earlier Kansas work was replaced by a more 
mature reserve. 

Her portrait of the iceman, Time Out (Cat. No. 44), exhib¬ 
ited to popular approval at the Corcoran Gallery of Art in 1940, 
was typical of her quiet mixture of portrait and genre. It was 
probably executed in 1938 or 1939 while the artist lived at 
St. Matthew’s Court. The sitter could have been a trades¬ 
man who served the neighborhood. Smith’s technical skill is 
in clear evidence. The tonal harmony of her palette of silver 
grays and purpley browns serves to unify the figure and his 
environment of the shadowed recesses and lit doorway against 
which he is placed. The critic’s comment quoted earlier is 


justified; it is a portrait with strength “maintained from first 
to last.” 40 

Smith became noted in the Washington region for her still- 
life paintings. Apparently unaffected by the American trompe 
Voeil painters of the nineteenth century, her approach may 
be placed in the tradition of the “Poetic Flower,” as art his¬ 
torian William Gerdts has called it. In this, Gerdts notes, the 
flower “exists in the world of the decorative, abetted by its 
sensory associations of brilliant color, fragile texture, and often 
exquisite smell.’’ 41 Smith was an avid gardener and had a love 
for flowers that was transmitted to her still-life paintings. Often 
the flowers she depicted were grown in her own garden. 

Water Lilies and Demijohn (Cat. No. 53), an imposing ar¬ 
rangement of abalone shell, glass demijohn, and blue glass 


bowl holding water lilies, probably painted during the 1950s 
in Chevy Chase, illustrates her decorative approach. In the 
shallow space the eye is led around the off-center glass jug in 
curving paths that repeat in the shape of the shell and the 
bowl and are further accentuated by their reflective sur¬ 
faces. The whole is tied together by the repetition of an ar¬ 
resting blue-green tonality. 

Georgetown, the section of Washington that predated the 
capital city itself, provided a great variety of picturesque scenes 
that had attracted landscape painters for many decades. Smith 
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painted numbers of small sketches and larger studio versions 
of these historic old houses and narrow streets in their delap- 
idated state, years before restoration and the rise in real es¬ 
tate values. 

As in the case of her portraits, she often combined genre 
with her urban landscapes. In Stoop Sitting , Old George¬ 
town (Cat. No. 20), the landscape elements of curling tree 
branches and of a rough board fence are given further pic¬ 
torial quality by the figures on the stoop and the bedding hung 
out to air, events not to be seen so often today. 

Children as subjects were Smith s forte from her earliest 
painting years. The special, sometimes dreamlike, quality of 
children’s activities attracted her and brought out her poetic 
sensitivity. Children often found their way into her land¬ 
scapes. Fall Landscape—Children Playing on a Stone Wall 
(Cat. No. 45 ) is one of these. 

In the brilliantly lit scene a blonde-haired little girl dashes 
toward the viewer out of a group of children near the wall. 
Behind her stand a house, stone wall, shrubbery, and tree. 
The gestures of the child are reflected in the twisted tree limbs. 
The range of palette is extensive, from the flecks of orange 
and copper to spots of vivid green in the lawn area. The bright 
light is accentuated by the shadows cast by the tree and by 
the darks in the foreground. 

The silver gray tones combined with green and with salmon 
pink found in this painting are part of a palette used by Smith 


many times over in her views of the Maryland countryside 
near the farm. As the Kansas critic had noted of her land¬ 
scapes several years earlier, they portrayed the moods and 
subtle qualities of nature in her own special way. 

In her landscapes, still-life paintings, and portraits alike, 
Gladys Nelson Smith maintained a consistent interest, if not 
fascination, with color. On the train to London on December 
18, 1930, it was the colors of the English countryside that she 
recorded in her diary: 

“The trunks of trees are covered with bright green moss 
and the general color of the woods is red violet. The trees are 
nearly all much gnarled and aged looking—some weighted 
with ivy or possibly mistletoe. And the grass is lush green! 
Always is, they say. . . . The clouds are breaking away and 
the sun peeps thru at intervals to spread a glory over this most 
beautiful landscape I have ever seen. Across a stretch of water 
we saw a golden village enveloped in a coral colored mist! 
The low sun shone on the white walls of the houses and the 
color must have been reflected in the mist from the Venetian 
red clay banks of the bay. ...” 

This was the vision of an Impressionist. If all the tenets of 
that school did not persist in Smith’s work, the love for color 
surely did. The tones and color values she saw in the English 
landscape were to reappear in her views of Maryland, in the 
streets of Georgetown, the petals of her flowers, and the 
cheeks of the children she painted with such affection. 
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A few months after the Smiths moved to the Washington 
suburbs, the United States entered World War II. Life in the 
capital city changed significantly with the influx of people ar¬ 
riving to fill the government’s increased needs. Gladys Nel¬ 
son Smith exhibited only twice during these years—in 1943 
and 1945 with the Society of Washington Artists. In 1946 a 
painting was exhibited at the National Museum of the Smith¬ 
sonian Institution on the occasion of the 5th Annual Metro¬ 
politan State Art Contest. Her one-artist exhibition at Phil¬ 
lips University, Enid, Oklahoma, in 1950 was apparently her 
last showing until that at Veerhoff Galleries, Washington, in 
1979, the year before her death. 

There is evidence in her correspondence that she attrib¬ 
uted this lack of recognition to the growing influence of the 
“modernists,’’ who, she felt, were crowding the more tradi¬ 
tional painters out of the exhibitions. While it is true that a 
change of emphasis occurred in the post-war years during 
which abstract art came into overwhelming success, the ex¬ 


hibitions in Washington were not notably affected. Repre¬ 
sentational art continued to hold its own well past the years 
in which Gladys Nelson Smith retired her paintings from the 
public eye. 

In 1950, she received a commission for a portrait of Dr. 
Frank Marshall, Dean of the Phillips University Graduate 
Seminary. But in 1953 she turned away from painting to try 
her hand at writing, in which she had also been interested, 
even in her college days. She completed a number of short 
stories and poems and submitted them to magazines, but none 
was accepted. 

“To me, ” she wrote in the text for a lecture on what art meant 
to her, “the very great reward in the work is the habit of seeing 
beauty and pattern in common things, though it’s only a scurry 
of dust on the sidewalk. I know this, that if, for some reason 
I can’t paint for, say, several months, I begin to lose some¬ 
thing of that seeing. ” 

She returned to painting, however, and in 1966, following 
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the sale of 8.9 acres of the Maryland farm, 42 the Smiths built 
a large studio with a skylight onto the north side of their Chevy 
Chase house. 

A series of accidents and illnesses took their toll. In 1971 
she was hospitalized for a broken hip that remained painful 
for several years. Errett Smith died in 1973. They had no 
children. She was alone. The onset of glaucoma and Parkin¬ 
son’s disease physically limited further painting efforts. 

Gladys Nelson Smith died at the age of ninety in Septem¬ 
ber 1980. The Washington Post obituary noted her as “por¬ 
trait, landscape and still-life painter here for more than 50 
years,’’ and commented on her exhibitions and honors. 43 

The artist’s last year was brightened by two one-artist ex¬ 
hibitions at commercial galleries in Washington and Fred¬ 
erick, Maryland. One newspaper critic wrote, “Her land¬ 
scape compositions tend toward an Impressionist palette, and 


her figure compositions, which comprise the best of her work, 
toward a more classical choice of colors. Some of her still-lifes 
are very bold and larger than life. . . . She is one of the finest 
American realists I have seen, of the last 50 years. ’ >44 The words 
were similar to those expressed by critics at the peak of her 
success a half-century earlier. 

A significant number of the paintings were sold, and later 
two art museums acquired by gift works for their permanent 
collections. Whether because of a general resumption of in¬ 
terest in representational art, or of her role in the accom¬ 
plishments of women artists, or simply because of the lasting 
quality of her painting, recognition had finally been re¬ 
stored. Gladys Nelson Smith, the painter from Kansas, would 
be assured her place among Washington artists. 

Linda Simmons 

Associate Curator for Collections 
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Exhibition Record 


1916 or 1917 


State Normal School, Emporia, Kansas, exhibited 
three paintings. 


1921 September. Kansas Free Fair, Topeka, eight paint¬ 
ings exhibited: Flying Kites, Hush-a-Bye, Twilight, 
East Rock, New Haven, In the Garden, Puddles, At 
the Fair, and Typical American Girl. First place awards 
in seven categories. 

The same masterful sweep of color and interpretation is sig¬ 
nificantly present in all seven [sic] of Mrs. Smith’s paint¬ 
ings. Two portraits of children are especially pleasing. One 
of a young woman is one of the finest pieces of work of the 
modern American girl shown in Topeka since Topeka has 
begun to notice things artistic. [Topeka Daily Capital, Sept. 
14, 1921.] 

1926 April. What-Not Shop and other businesses in To¬ 
peka, Kansas, at the invitation of the Topeka Art Guild, 
seven paintings exhibited, including Flower Mer¬ 
chants, The Pied Piper of Hamlin, Autumn, and 
Shower Clouds. 

Her composition is exquisite while the theme (child life) 
which she appears to have chosen for her life’s work has a 
freshness, originality, and appeal to the masses, is inter¬ 
preted with so much understanding and tenderness, that 
she certainly will, one day, be a sensation in American art 
circles. 

Perhaps the two most attractive . . . are “Flower Mer¬ 
chants” and “The Pied Piper of Hamlin. ” The first depicts 
two small children vending flowers on the street of a city. 
The pathetic and eager look on the girl’s face haunts one for 
hours. The other is Mrs. Smith’s own version of an ancient 
theme. The beautiful lights and shadows on many eager lit¬ 
tle faces are wonderful indeed. 

Two other beautiful works are “Autumn” and “Shower 
Clouds. ” Both are fine compositions in light and color with 
lovely children and the beautiful out-of-doors. [Topeka Daily 
Capital, Apr. 24, 1926.] 

1927 January 23-February 20. Society of Washington Ar¬ 
tists, 36th Annual Exhibition, Corcoran Gallery of Art, 
exhibited Autumn. Purchased by Mrs. John Hen¬ 
derson for $215. 

September. Kansas Free Fair, Topeka, Kansas. 

1928 February 4-29. Society of Washington Artists Exhi¬ 
bition, National Gallery of Art (now National Mu¬ 
seum of American Art). 

1929 February 10-March 10. Society of Washington Ar¬ 
tists, 38th Annual Exhibition, Corcoran Gallery of Art, 
exhibited Portrait. Honorable mention in Portrait and 
Figure Composition category. 

“Portrait,” sweet and simple but well built up. Mrs. Smith 
has been a student in the Corcoran School of Art, and has 
also shown much improvement in her work since she first 
began to exhibit here. [Washington Post, Feb. 17, 1929.] 


October(?). Wednesday Club under the auspices of 
the Art Department of Averett College, Danville, 
Virginia, fifty-one paintings exhibited. 

1930 April. Topeka Art Guild Galleries, Topeka, Kansas, 
twenty-one paintings exhibited. 

One of Mrs. Smith’s paintings . . . ‘Bittersweet’ . . . de¬ 
picts a fairhaired little girl of delicate beauty, standing in 
what appears to be the slums of a large city and holding in 
her arms a large bunch of bittersweet. 

The delicate white skin, the large sad eyes and the golden 
hair of the little subject are all skillfully and beautifully ren¬ 
dered. Like most of Mrs. Smith’s paintings, the general tone 
of the picture is dark, but the softness and harmony of the 
colors used dispell any impression of gloominess. 

Her ability as a landscape painter is second only to that of 
painting children. She loves to portray in her own special 
way the moods of nature, those subtle qualities in the com¬ 
ing storm, the roaring wind and the beautiful sunset, which 
most of us feel but cannot express. To carry across her ideas, 
she often introduces figures into her landscapes, these 
helping by their attitudes, their grouping and their expres¬ 
sions, to dramatize the idea which she wishes to make clear. 
[Topeka Daily Capital, Apr. 1930 (day unknown).] 

1932 March. Society of Washington Artists, Anderson 
Gallery, Virginia Polytechnical Institute (today Vir¬ 
ginia Commonwealth University), Richmond, Vir¬ 
ginia. 

1933 February 4-26. Society of Washington Artists, 42nd 
Annual Exhibition, Corcoran Gallery of Art, exhib¬ 
ited Composition. 

February. Art League of Washington, exhibited Por¬ 
trait. 

Striking. . . portrait by Gladys Nelson Smith with its Rem¬ 
brandt lighting. [Washington Herald, Feb. 12, 1933.] 

Spring Exhibition, N.S.I.A. (bronze medal), Wash¬ 
ington. Popular award. 

1934 January 20-February 11. Society of Washington Ar¬ 
tists, 43rd Annual Exhibition, Corcoran Gallery of Art, 
exhibited Nancy T. 

December 25-January 4. Arts Club, Washington, 
exhibited Rising Storm. 

Charming indeed, and very skillfully rendered is a picture 
of a village street seen in the dramatic light of an approach¬ 
ing storm, the work of Gladys Nelson Smith—a very un¬ 
usual achievement. [Washington Star, Dec. 30, 1934.] 

1935 January 12-February 3. Society of Washington Ar¬ 
tists, 44th Annual Exhibition, Corcoran Gallery of Art, 
exhibited Still-Life. 

April. Greater Washington Annual Independent Art 
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Exhibit, W. B. Moses Department Store, Washing¬ 
ton, D.C., exhibited Gray Day at the Market, Gar¬ 
den Sketch, and Little Red House. 

May. Arts Club of Washington, Members Exhibi¬ 
tion, exhibited Model T. 

December. Exhibition of Twenty Women Artists and 
the Landscape Club, International House, Washing¬ 
ton, exhibited Portrait Study. 

1936 January. Exhibition of Kansas Artists, Topeka, ex¬ 
hibited two paintings. 

January 11-February 2. Society of Washington Ar¬ 
tists, 45th Annual Exhibition, Corcoran Gallery of Art, 
exhibited Sunlight. Awarded Popular Prize. 

Gladys Nelson Smith has a beautiful painting in “Sunlight,” 
a homely-looking house, with a beautiful child to bring life 
into the picture. [Washington Times, Jan. 18, 1936.] 

March. Exhibition of nearly 400 works by members 
of professional art organizations in Washington, at 
National Gallery of Art (now National Museum of 
American Art), exhibited one painting. 

... a most pleasing painting by Gladys Nelson Smith, a 
group in front of a white tent, sun-bespattered. [Washing¬ 
ton Star, Apr. 12, 1936.] 

1937 January 30-February 22. Society of Washington Ar¬ 
tists, 46th Annual Exhibition, Corcoran Gallery of Art, 
exhibited Two Tempests. 

Gladys Nelson Smith has frankly painted a window, with 
dark-colored still-life objects on the sill and in the fore-ground 
making sharp contrast. [Washington Star, Jan. 30, 1937.] 

March 28-May 9. 15th Biennial Exhibition of Con¬ 
temporary American Oil Paintings, Corcoran Gal¬ 
lery of Art, exhibited Fraulein Winkler (Maxson Van 
Doren submitted but not accepted). 

April 19-May 1. Twenty Women Painters, JellefTs 
Gallery, Washington, D.C., exhibited The Snob. 

Gladys Nelson Smith shows a clever and semi-humorous 
composition entitled “The Snob,” which evidences a pic¬ 
torial sense and also a command of her medium. [Washing¬ 
ton Star, Apr. 24, 1937.] 

December 12-January 2, 1938. Society of Washing¬ 
ton Artists, 47th Annual Exhibition, Corcoran Gal¬ 
lery of Art, exhibited Morning Paper. 

1939 January 28-February 19. Society of Washington Ar¬ 
tists, 48th Annual Exhibition, Corcoran Gallery of Art, 
exhibited Boy (Boy with a Drum). Awarded Popular 
Prize. 

Of the figure paintings in this collection of contemporary 


local work most outstanding, in the opinion of the writer, is 
a portrait of a little boy by Gladys Nelson Smith of this city. 
It shows him seated on a chair near a doorway through which 
the sunlight seems to pour. The child, at whose feet is a drum, 
is admirably painted and well-placed. There is in this can¬ 
vas no sense of effort. It has dignity, grace and finish, but it 
is vital and atmospheric at the same time. By the Hanging 
Committee it was very properly accorded one of the places 
of honor, midway of the long east wall. [Washington Star, 
Jan. 29, 1939.] 

This was undoubtedly an appealing painting and well done; 
academic, to be sure, and not essentially clever, but soundly 
good and skillfully rendered. In fact it lacked only a little to 
put it in a class quite by itself. For this painting 117 votes 
were cast. [Washington Star, Feb. 19, 1939.] 

1940 February 11-March 3. Society of Washington Ar¬ 
tists, 49th Annual Exhibition, Corcoran Gallery of Art, 
exhibited Time Out. 

Among the figure paintings shown, outstanding along the 
lines of tradition is one by Gladys Nelson Smith, of an ice¬ 
man taking ‘Time Out,’ seated with his tongs idle beside a 
cake of ice awaiting delivery. Realistically treated this 
painting is excellent in tone and technical handling and, more 
still, as a characterization it carries conviction. Mrs. Smith 
has shown admirable portrait studies heretofore, but never 
one in which strength was so well maintained from first to 
last. [Washington Star, Feb. 11, 1940.] 

May. Society of Washington Artists, Arts Club, 
Washington, D.C., exhibited Crocuses. 

1941 June. Society of Washington Artists, Members Show, 
Arts Club of Washington, exhibited Nancy Lou Hol¬ 
lerith. 

1943 January 1-February 14. Society of Washington Ar¬ 
tists, 58th Annual Exhibition, exhibited Low Sun. 

1945 Society of Washington Artists, Members Show, Na¬ 
tional Collection of Fine Arts (now National Mu¬ 
seum of American Art), Washington, D.C. 

1946 November. 5th Annual Metropolitan State Art Con¬ 
test sponsored by the D.C. Federation of Women’s 
Clubs in the foyer of the United States National Mu¬ 
seum under the auspices of the National Collection 
of Fine Arts. 

1950 October. Phillips University, Enid, Oklahoma, Stu¬ 
dents Union, sponsored by Kappa Pi art fraternity, 
one-woman exhibition. 

1979 October 15 November 3. Veerhoff Galleries, Wash¬ 
ington, D.C., one-woman exhibition. 

1980 July 20-August 2. CatepetL Gallery, Frederick, 
Maryland, one-woman exhibition. 
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Color Plates 


Cat. No. 8. Young Woman with Braids and Fuchsia Scarf, 1925 -1926, oil on canvas. 
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Cat. No. 44. Time Out, 1938-1939, oil on canvas 
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Cat. No. 48. Gladys and Errett in the Frederick Garden, 1930s- 1940s, oil on canvas. 
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Cat. No. 45. Fall Landscape-Children Playing on a Stone Wall , 1930s -1940s, oil on canvas, 
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Cat. No. 53. Water Lilies and Demijohn, 1950s, oil on canvas 
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Cat. No. 47. Hide and Seek, 1940s, oil on canvas 
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My Sister, Gladys 


What made a Kansas farm child into the artist Gladys Nelson 
Smith? The very ambience of the prairie was a potent influ¬ 
ence—the flaring sunsets vibrant with atmospheric dust, 
violent winds and sudden thunderstorms, the meadow lark’s 
liquid notes. Yet Gladys had, also, our wide horizons and 
parents whose vision for their children propelled them be¬ 
yond those horizons, no matter how scant the wherewithal 
for education. Joseph Kibler and Ida May Brown Nelson 
shared in deep measure the pioneers’ conviction that life is 
good and can be bettered by hard work, high aims, and an 
iron will to pursue them. Gladys was fourth of their ten chil¬ 
dren. She was born August 15, 1890, near Chelsea, then a 
post office but now only a community all but submerged by 
an 8,000-acre lake in a new state park, ten miles northeast of 
El Dorado, county seat of Butler County, Kansas. 

It would be hard to overstate the specialness of our farm 
and family life together; it profoundly influenced all of us, 
but probably went deeper with singularly sensitive Gladys. 
Father broke the baked Kansas sod not alone for corn and al¬ 
falfa. He made time to plant also catalpa trees down one field 
border, mulberries along another, Osage oranges a third, and 
what seemed to children a veritable forest of honey locusts 
around the house, barns, and corrals. We had every temper¬ 
ate-climate fruit, from apples to strawberries, wondrous 
melons and vegetables. 

There was no thought of selling any of our crops. No mar¬ 
ket existed for them on the prairies. It was production for use, 


a way of life. It was growth and promise for the future—in 
children, livestock, fields, trees and gardens. It was long hours 
of hard work without benefit of electricity, running water, or 
machine power; it was laughter and comradeship. And we 
children shared, from seed time to harvest, in bringing our 
livings from the soil; and in sharing we ourselves grew and 
realized some of the promise. 

It signified our parents’ vision that a good team of horses 
was traded for a piano so that, in a world without televison, 
radio, or theater, the young Nelsons could learn something 
of music. And Gladys, it may be noted, in later years usually 
painted to the strains of a symphony or sonata on her record 
player. We did not have many books, but most of those in the 
tall bookcase were classics. The farm periodicals reached us, 
but we also had such magazines as the old Century, Review 
of Reviews, Outlook, and the peerless St. Nicholas and Youth’s 
Companion for the youngsters. 

In briefest outline, Gladys’ life was spent at Chelsea and 
Cassoday, fifteen miles to the northeast, where a second family 
farm was located; at high school in El Dorado; in Lawrence 
at the University of Kansas, with a two-year break to teach in 
Western Kansas; some World War I months in New Haven, 
Connecticut, and New York City while her husband was with 
the Army in France; four years with him in Western Kansas, 
one year in Chicago, and from 1924 on in Washington, D.C., 
and its suburb, Chevy Chase, Maryland. 




It was at the University of Kansas that Gladys first met the 
lush colors of oil paints; from then on, her major life drive 
was set. We can catalogue some five hundred paintings from 
her brush and, as few records of sales and gifts exist, there 
may be many more. Yet she also worked in watercolors and 
pastels, experimented with ceramics, wood blocks, and 
hammered copper. She wrote, creatively and interestingly, 
and some of her college efforts were published. 

The last thirty-nine years of her life she lived in a four-story 
Chevy Chase house on a two-lot yard that she and her hus¬ 
band owned. Yet throughout their lives Gladys and her hus¬ 
band, a lawyer, practiced extreme thrift and frugality in most 
circumstances, regardless of the labor involved. While she 
bought her art supplies unstintingly at the best places, she 
used and reused them. When she died, some fifty important 
canvases, including those now in the collections of the Na¬ 
tional Museum of American Art and the Hirshhorn Mu¬ 


seum, were off stretchers and hanging in a closet. On the 
stretchers thus released she put other canvases, some of which 
she herself sized. She did her own framing. She assiduously 
washed brushes for long wear. 

She did all the housekeeping for herself and her husband 
but usually managed long hours of painting by concentrating 
the time-consuming tasks, such as laundry, on days when the 
light was poor. She gardened not alone for the flowers she 
painted in such profusion, but also for the vegetables they 
ate. She made most of her own clothes, managing to look el¬ 
egantly dressed on a minute budget. Needing an evening bag, 
she designed and beaded a beautiful one, with a huge beaded 
butterfly for her dress. She picked up furniture at auctions, 
reupholstered and refinished it, and once—wanting a small 
chest of drawers to fit a corner—simply made it. Her braided 
rugs, designed in lovely patterns and colors, appeared on every 
floor of that four-story house. 
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A seer could hardly have foretold such eventual energy 
outlays from the frail, timid child Gladys was. Until four years 
of age, she was given to fainting spells. She “grew out” of these, 
but the stammering she began at five was a different matter, 
and was to prove a lifelong bane. Those around her did not 
know she stammered, but she blamed “my tripping tongue” 
for failures to make quick comebacks or take initiatives. 

She was early recognized to be more talented than the rest 
of us—an aggressive, individualistic lot who wound up in 
widely differing but mostly professional fields. Her fascina¬ 
tion with art began early. Gladvs thought she was between 
thi *ee and four when Aunt Bertha drew for her a picture of a 
little girl holding out her arms toward some downy chicks. 
In a flood of understanding, Gladys realized that pictures were 


because someone made them, and excitedly drew her own 
child and chickens. Family lore has it that from then on she 
drew pictures, but no youthful efforts survive except pencil 
sketches in school book flyleaves and the bright wool em¬ 
broideries with which Mother kept us younger ones (I was 
eighth in the family) busy. Gladys drew most of the flowers, 
animals, and birds we embroidered. 

There is, however, ample evidence of early literary crea¬ 
tivity. A notebook is filled with poems in Gladys’ round girl¬ 
ish hand. And the St. Nicholas League, the reader-contrib¬ 
utor section of our beloved magazine, gave its silver and gold 
badges and a cash prize to three of her verses, which they 
printed. For drawings, on the other hand, she won no prizes 
but only honorable mentions and an honor roll listing. 
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Father bought two farms when he pioneered in Kansas in 
1868, after an Ohio boyhood, fighting through the Civil War, 
then a year in the South with the Freedman’s Bureau. The 
smaller “Chelsea place,” where the first eight of us were born, 
had timber. Here he felled trees, took logs to the sawmill, 
and built a two-story, center-hall house to which he brought 
his bride in 1885. Mother had, at the age of nine, come to 
Kansas from Illinois with her family in a covered wagon. A 
spirited redhead, she taught in El Dorado before going to 
Chelsea to teach. There she met Father, then on the school 
board. 

In 1899 we moved to the 400-acre Cassoday place, where 
eventually a house big enough for us all was built. As it was 
being finished the winter of 1905-1906 we children con¬ 
tracted diphtheria, presumably from carpenters brought in 
for the building. Twelve-year-old Lyle died, a first shattering 
break in the family. Gladys, alone among the rest of us, was 
seriously ill and slow in recovering. I know Mother kept her 
out of school a year and possibly longer. Thus it was that she 
began high school at nineteen, though family finances may 
also have figured in the late start. Father had been forty-one 
when he launched his family of ten, and managing the farm 
was growing difficult as the health problems of age devel¬ 
oped. 

In any event, Gladys went to El Dorado High School, in 
the county seat, in September 1909 under a plan to work for 
her board and room; later she shared limited housekeeping 
facilities with her younger sister, Allene, who joined her in 
El Dorado High. Despite rigors, Gladys finished high school 
in three years with high grades. A sympathetic principal, John 
B. Heffelfinger, understanding (perhaps sharing) her ten¬ 


dency to stammer, induced her to try out for the senior play. 

She stole the show, her stammer never emerging in the role 
she was playing. She and Allene sang in the Christian Church 
choir and were chosen to help present the town-wide Easter 
Messiah. It was a heady charge for Gladys’ once-faltering ego. 

During this period she developed the charming comeli¬ 
ness she was to retain throughout her life: clear white skin 
tending toward pallor, a patrician profile, and dark brown hair ^ 

with glints of red inherited from Mother. (Shortly before p 

Gladys’ death at ninety, after years of illness, a visitor said in e 

wonder, “She is still a beautiful woman, isn’t she?”) p 

In September 1912 Gladys enrolled at the University of p 

Kansas, where most of her courses were in art. Yet she crowded r 

all possible writing into her curriculum. A class-written short a 

story, “The Mush Paddle,” was printed in the campus Oread a 

Magazine and won her membership in the locally presti- a 

gious Quill Club. A poem also was published. None of her c 

school drawings or paintings was exhibited, but she did be- / 

come a member of the art society, Delta Phi Delta. j 

Summers were back on the farm. Here Gladys painted what t 

probably was her first portrait. It was of Iril, the sister two ^ 

years older than I, and it bore a strong resemblance to her c 

throughout her life. For some of her summer canvases, Gladys c 

washed and sized grain sacking, tacking it on “stretchers” that i 


could no way stretch because they were nailed firmly to- t 

gether at the corners. 

So much of living and growing and changing took place in c 

our big square white house on the Cassoday farm it is hard to ( 

believe we occupied it only nine years. Here Willia, our eld- ( 

est sister, entertained beaux, was married, and gave birth to J 

her first child. Here our older brothers, Ralph and Karl, ^ 
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Gladys Nelson, 1918. 


brought their fiancees to meet the family. Here Gladys’ first 
love, Errett Garrison Smith, a fellow university student, vis¬ 
ited her, and they’d go walking in the pasture to escape us 
youngsters. 

After three years at the University of Kansas, during which 
she earned a Teacher’s Certificate in Drawing and Painting, 
Gladys went to Jetmore to teach the 1915-1916 and 1916- 
1917 terms in the Hodgeman County High School before re¬ 
turning for her final college year. It is unlikely that formal art 
classes were offered, yet Gladys seems to have mixed aes¬ 
thetics with English and whatever else she taught. Her files 
yield a 1969 letter from an erstwhile Jetmore high schooler 
named Harold Brown thanking Gladys for helping him to ap¬ 
preciate “language and the beauties of our environment and 
of art in general. ” 

The summer of 1915 Gladys came home to help ring down 
the curtain on the Nelson family farm life. Father’s failing 
health and the fact that so many of us were either at the uni¬ 
versity or soon to be ready for it led to leasing the farm and 
moving to Lawrence. There father died in April 1917, end¬ 
ing an era for us all. 



As Lawrence was now home, financial pressures on Gladys 
probably eased during her 1917-1918 senior year and the 
eventful months that followed. In 1918 Ralph was working 
toward his Ph. D. at Yale and temporarily preaching at a New 
Haven church that provided him and his wife with a roomy 
manse. He urged his sisters to come East, share it with them, 
and work at Winchester’s munitions plant, which was hiring 
all and sundry in order to meet its war contracts. Allene, Iril, 
and I went just as soon as our schools (we were teaching) 
closed. Thus we did not witness either Gladys’ graduation 
(she received a Bachelor of Painting degree) or her marriage. 
Errett Smith, who had won his Bachelor of Laws degree at 
the University that same spring, received his call into the Army 
practically with his sheepskin. He and Gladys were married 
quietly at home July 21, and she went to Iowa to be near him 
during his brief stay at Camp Dodge. Then Gladys joined us 
in New Haven when he was sent to Long Island and thence 
to France. 

In New Haven we worked long hours, played when we 
could, and tried to make the most of our first taste of East 
Coast living. Gladys also painted. I do not know how many 
others she may have done, but one canvas of New Haven s 
East Rock Park survives that summer. In September Allene 
and I returned to Lawrence, and with November s Armi¬ 


stice, Gladys and Iril lost their zeal for war work. They went 
to New York to find jobs in order that Gladys might study at 
the Art Students League. She enrolled there, and school 
records indicate that she heard John Sloan lecture on De¬ 
cember 1, but she probably did not cross its threshold again. 
She collapsed with the infamous 1918 influenza (which killed 
more than 20 million people) and quickly developed pneu¬ 
monia. Iril had the flu more lightly and was able to establish 
them in the old Woodward Hotel, 55th and Broadway, two 
short blocks from the League, and rally the medical and 
nursing care that saved Gladys’ life. They arrived home for 
Christmas, Gladys emaciated and hardly able to walk, but 
blissful to be alive and at home. 

Errett’s father, who published a country weekly in Del- 
phos, Kansas, had managed a campaign that elected his son 
county attorney of Ottawa County while Errett was in France. 
As a result, immediately after his release from the Army in 
June 1919, he and Gladys went to Minneapolis, the Ottawa 
county seat, where they lived until January 1923. Gladys kept 
house for them but also painted. In September 1921 she en¬ 
tered eight paintings in contests held in connection with the 
Topeka State Fair and won first place in seven categories. Marie 
Witwer, head of the Fair’s Art Department, wanted Gladys’ 
work for her small What-Not Shop in Topeka and thus began 


a spasmodic business relationship that continued through the 
1930s and led to more limited outlets in Denver. 

In February 1923 Errett began work with a law firm in 
Chicago and in October Gladys enrolled at the Art Institute. 
She had studied there only four months before they went, in 
February 1924, to Washington, D.C., where Errett became 
a special attorney in the office of the General Counsel, Bu¬ 
reau of Internal Revenue, handling cases that grew out of the 
new income tax law. He held this post until he went into pri¬ 
vate practice in 1933. 

I visited Gladys and Errett in their first Washington home, 
2145 California Street, N.W., at the time Calvin Coolidge was 
being inaugurated, in March 1925, and the next spring came 
to New York to work. Being so near through the subsequent 


years, Gladys and I saw more of each other than of the rest of 
the family, and she accompanied me on several summer va¬ 
cation motor trips, including one to Canada and another to 
the West Coast. 

The California Street apartment was small and lacked proper 
light for painting. After getting settled, Gladys enrolled at 
the Corcoran School of Art and worked there from the spring 
of 1925 through the spring of 1930. When the outdoors in¬ 
vited, she roved the Washington area in their little Ford, 
thrilling as only a daughter of the prairies could to the quaint 
charms of old Georgetown, scenes along the C &0 Canal, the 
Alexandria that was, and the farmers’ markets. Many can¬ 
vases report her reactions. 



Those were happy, exciting years. Awards won at the Cor¬ 
coran and in exhibitions of the Washington Society of Artists 
may have made Gladys feel that real success was just around 
the corner, though characteristically she said nothing of the 
sort. While payments for the Midwestern sales came in mad¬ 
deningly small installments (the Depression had begun in 
1929), they did continue, and probably made her feel freer 
to spend on paints and canvas than if she had had to buy 
everything out of Errett’s modest government salary. The 
Smith’s trip to Europe in the winter of 1930-1931—espe¬ 
cially to see the art galleries—was probably a high point in 
this period. 

By 1933 more working space seemed necessary, and in July 
the Smiths moved to a studio-apartment at 1749 St. Mat¬ 
thew’s Court, that offered “my treasured skylight,” to use 
Gladys’ words I find on a kodak snap of it. I visited them in 
“the alley, ” as they called it, but after fifty years my memory 
of the place is less specific than the report of Virginia Lee 
Warren, writing in the Washington Post of November 7, 1934, 
about Washington’s “Latin Quarter”: 

Haifa block away are four of Washington’s traffic-throbbing thor¬ 
oughfares. But in St. Matthew’s Court silence hangs like a veil 
. . . And yet this is Washington’s Bohemia. Here live painters 
and sculptors. . . . 

A few yards beyond Mr. Brown’s tangled garden is an old stable 
with a jade green door. On the door is a ponderous knocker and 
above it dangles an ancient lantern. Several vigorous thumps of 
the knocker brought no response at the door but eventually an 
upstairs window flew open and out popped a woman’s head. . . . 

A narrow, steep flight of stairs led to her studio—an enormous 
white-walled room with a skylight letting in the precious north 


light. The whole thing was as neat as a New England parsonage. 
But there was nothing prim or austere about the pictures ar¬ 
ranged in orderly fashion about the big, clean room. Those glow¬ 
ing canvases seemed to pulse with life and beauty. 

“I don’t want any publicity and you mustn’t use my name,” in¬ 
sisted the creator of the pictures. She seemed almost overcome 
to think she was in shooting distance of a representative of the 
press. . . . She couldn’t quite hide her joy at the caller’s depar¬ 
ture. . . . 

If Gladys could shy away so definitively from attention that 
came knocking at her door, is it a wonder that she had so lit¬ 
tle of it? However, she did a great deal of good work in St. 
Matthew’s Court. She had become convinced that portraits 
were her forte and produced a number here, of models, rel¬ 
atives, and friends. 

In 1936 the Smiths bought a small farm in Frederick County, 
near Urbana, on a spectacular slope that gave Gladys a vast 
new weekend world to respond to. She made sketches in the 
country, completing them in the studio. She would paint, 
perhaps briefly, perhaps for weeks, on one canvas, put it in 
a frame and hang it on the wall, then study it from all angles 
in order to decide what more needed doing. The practice— 
since she might launch a new painting next morning—ex¬ 
plains why so many of her canvases are unsigned. The sig¬ 
nature was seldom added unless a painting was going to ex¬ 
hibition or was sold. 

Gladys found it distracting to have people around while 
she painted, and watchers made her nervous. She lived in 
terror of a Chevy Chase neighbor who begged to come in and 
watch in order that she herself might learn how to paint. I 
saw Gladys actually at work veiy little; when I came for a visit, 
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Gladys Nelson Smith in her farm garden, Frederick, Maryland. 

Gladys and Errett Smith by the spring on the farm in Frederick, 
Maryland. 


she put her palette under water (in the sink or bathtub, which 
kept her oil paints from drying out), washed her brushes, and 
declared she needed a vacation. I was impressed with the 
aluminum tubes she used as brush-handle extenders, in or¬ 
der to back away from a canvas and paint at a distance as need 
arose. 

Despite the importance of being alone, Gladys was not 
without a social conscience. After her death, a workman told 
me that as a boy he had lived two doors from the Smiths. Once 
Gladys told a flock of children they might come in and watch 
her paint if they would be very quiet. She rowed them against 
the wall in chairs, painted for half an hour, then shooed them 
away with cookies. 

As new trends in painting engulfed the art world, Gladys 
figurative works began to be rejected by exhibitions, and it 
was then that I started encouraging her to promote her own 
work, to hold “one-man” shows. My files yield a carbon of a 
1939 report to Gladys on my visit to five leading New York 
art galleries, with several of her paintings under my arm. The 
proprietors of three of them wanted to see more of her work, 
which I thought most encouraging. Her March 16, 1939, re¬ 
ply reveals something of her thinking at that time: "I hasten 
to advise you that the [Corcoran] Biennial did not hang my 
old man.” She was not surprised, for her work had been in¬ 
cluded in the previous Biennial, “and it would not do to en¬ 
courage a conservative too much.’ She wrote that I’d best 
“not bother further” with efforts in her behalf: 

My work simply has no chance till this madness [modern art] is 
over. It is the same madness that makes jitterbugs, printing press 
money, and politicians eager to barter the people’s liberties for 
personal power. It seems to me there is neither backbone nor 
conscience anywhere these days. But these forces are only dor¬ 
mant ... we will eventually get back to fundamentals that de¬ 
velop backbones and consciences. I hope that I can last till that 
day ... I really don’t feel as blue as my convictions should make 
me, partly because our seeds [for the Frederick farm garden] ar¬ 
rived along with the rejection slip. And surely laying seeds in the 
mellow waiting earth should tide us over both financially and 
otherwise. 

“But,” she ended her letter with a written word I never heard 
her say, “damn it, I could turn out ‘modern art’ with the best 
of them!” 

Gladys and Errett had been married nearly fifty-five years 
when he died on April 7, 1973. I never heard them exchange 
a cross word. Errett adored Gladys and was extremely proud 
of her work. He delighted in guiding guests on what I called 
the “grand tour”—walls on all four floors of their Chevy Chase 
home were filled with paintings. Skilled with hammer and 
saw (he had worked his way through college partly as a car- 









The artist’s home from 1941 to 1980, 409 Cummings Lane, Chevy 
Chase, Maryland. 


The studio built in 1966 at the back of409 Cummings Lane, 
Chevy Chase, Maryland. 


penter’s helper) Errett made Gladys a sturdily braced and 
beautifully finished model’s stand on rollers. He made crates 
in which numerous paintings were shipped to Kansas and 
Colorado for sale and kept such records as were kept. 

Yet it had long been my unspoken conviction that they might 
be defeating each other in important ways. Errett was the 
quintessential conservative, a sound-money man who thought 
the United States was headed for disaster when it went off 
the gold standard. He felt sure that a managed money policy 
would not work, that “boom and bust” were the only means 
to a viable economy, and he kept looking for the next “bust” 
from the advent of the New Deal on. There seems no doubt 
but that his views influenced Gladys (as her 1939 letter re¬ 
flects) to link the new departures in art with changes in mon¬ 
etary policy and thus to see a vast obstruction to public ac¬ 
ceptance of her traditional style of painting. 

At the same time Errett was, in his way, as hypersensitive 
and introverted as she. I’m sure he knew his law, but he was 
unwilling—or unable—to handle the give and take that fig¬ 
ures in developing a lucrative practice. And Gladys, instead 
of goading him to swim a little with the tide, sympathized 
with his stubborn independence. Their close, supportive 
companionship removed the pressures that force many peo¬ 
ple to break out of introversions. Yet it was supportive; the 
very fact that Errett kept their bills paid made it possible for 
Gladys to continue her work, whether paintings sold or not. 

When the Smiths lost several thousands of dollars of sav¬ 
ings in a 1931 bank closing, their faith in banks went with the 
cash. Only tangible “things” would have value when the next 
crash came. With the farm mortgage paid, they looked for a 


house to buy. They decided in 1941 on a newly built brick 
colonial at 3505 (then 409) Cummings Lane in Chevy Chase, 
because, unlike most houses, it was square with the com¬ 
pass. Between kitchen and living room there was an area de¬ 
signed as a breakfast room that had a large window facing di¬ 
rectly north. It measured only 12V2 by 10 feet, but Gladys 
found, probably at an auction, a mirror nearly 6 feet tall that 
Errett installed in a corner. In this mirror she secured her 
perspectives and painted without a “treasured skvlight” un¬ 
til 1966. 

Gladys was, I think, hoping to establish herself as a por¬ 
trait painter at the time they moved to Chevy Chase. Never¬ 
theless, the many new windows to her daily world brought a 
torrent of canvases—back yards, front yards, neighbors’ 
houses, trees in winter, summer, spring and especially in au¬ 
tumn. Talking to a club group once about her painting Gladys 
illumined these efforts by saying, “The great reward in the 
work is the habit of seeing beauty and pattern in common 
things, though it’s only a scurry of dust on the sidewalk.” 

To permit herself to paint until the light failed, Gladys often 
sustained her patient and cooperative husband out of cans, 
for It is easier to make dinner than dress to go out. ” Yet a 
festive meal called for a dream of a lime pie or a from-scratch 
angel or chocolate cake. A dinner party was never complete 
without freshly baked yeast-risen “butter horns,” something 
like croissants. She was unfailingly hospitable. If there was a 
chance I might come for a weekend, she would blithely as¬ 
sure me she needed a rest from painting and urge me to come 
and bring a friend. And the friends I brought invariably found 
her witty and charming and beautiful. 


How could so frail a child grow into a woman who ex¬ 
pended enormous energies day after day? Somewhere along 
the way—in competing with siblings, with classmates, with 
her own frailties—Gladys had found the secret of marshaling 
total emotional powers toward achievement. She did so many 
things well because she could approach most tasks with joy 
and excitement of new discovery. And she continued to paint 


with fervor during long years when her work received scant 
recognition, because “The longer I live, the surer I am that 
the doing of it , or the trying to, is what counts, pleasant as it 
is to earn money now and then.” (I quote from the club talk— 
Gladys left precious few written expressions of her think¬ 
ing.) 

Our Mother, too, was a powerful influence. She never urged 
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one to greater effort, never presumed to point the path. She 
was just there , appreciating and loving and praising. Her 
birthday letter to Gladys, undated but doubtless written in 
the 1930s, says: 

Seems as though you could not have filled these past years fuller 
of successful work and happy living than you have. I am proud, 
and delighted with you and all you have done. I know, too, that 
you will continue with more and higher attainments. You have 
fulfilled my dreams for you. 

In 1953 Gladys put her brushes more or less aside and en¬ 
rolled in a short-story writing class. During the year or two 
thereafter, she wrote and rewrote fifteen or twenty short sto¬ 
ries (incomplete efforts account for the inexactitude) and a 
similar number of poems. Some were submitted for publi¬ 
cation and editors were cordial, but nothing was published. 
However, it is interesting, creative writing. Gladys’ story lines 
are shaky—she disliked plotting—and I find her characteri¬ 
zations often unclear, but colorful words come tumbling. She 
wrote pictures , especially in her poetry. Here are stanzas from 
a poem about the Georgetown that was: 

Oh, I know a street that goes all wild 

When the gingkos spill gold on the least, least child, 

Dark dragonfly boys and girls as black 
As night when the moon is smothered in wrack. 

Night fragments, they’ve pilfered twin stars apiece 
And they riot in fiery golden fleece. . . . 

A white wall is yellow, a yellow fence 
Flares to a color without precedence. 

Blue doors are glazed saffron, and drab lintels gleam 
With hues that might trouble an alchemist’s dream. . . . 

The manuscripts turned up in a drawer after Glady’s death. 

Gladys once said her compulsion to apply paints to canvas 
came from “a light, or maybe only a spark, within me. ” That 
light was still not quenched when, after Errett s death in 1973, 
I came to Chevy Chase to be with her. She never saw a doc¬ 
tor without demanding, “When am I going to be well enough 
to paint?” 

She had kept her courage high through repeated health 
setbacks. A complex fracture of her left knee when she fell 
on the basement steps in 1964 meant five weeks in traction; 
a slip on the icy driveway in 1969 resulted in two breaks in 
her left arm, shoulder strains, and more traction. She cheer¬ 
fully worked through therapy for those injuries and back to 
her easel. It was between them, in 1967, that she painted 
Deborah at 18 Months (Cat. No. 59), a delightful little por¬ 
trait of sister Willia’s first great grandchild. 

It was done in a brand new lS^-by-lb^-foot studio, with 
ample skylight, that Gladys and Errett had built on the north 


side of their house. In 1966 they sold 9 acres of farmland and 
had a wonderful time making the addition. Out of the land 
payment they also bought the Cadillac Errett had always 
wanted, and suits and coats for both of them—deliberately 
little was banked. 

Doubtless Gladys was profoundly disturbed when told, 
early in 1970, that she had Parkinson’s disease (a progressive 
neurological disorder involving both rigidity and tremors), 
for she did not report it to me until months later. When she 
read about the new drug therapy involving Levadopa, avail¬ 
able for the first time in June, she demanded that her reluc¬ 
tant neurologist prescribe it, and she resolutely set about 
battling a disease that is still little understood. The medica¬ 
tion prevented tremors almost entirely and delaying rigidi¬ 
ties, but there were difficult side effects. 

Just when Gladys was told she had glaucoma is not clear, 
but she used the drops religiously and thought she was keep¬ 
ing it under control. After Errett’s death she watched tele¬ 
vision, read a bit with help of her magnifying lamp, and again 
and again spread a palette. With colors set, usually she was 
too tired to continue, and another day meant beginning all 
over. When she did paint, it was clear that her eyes as well 
as her hands were refusing to do her bidding. She ruined 
several nice sketches she undertook to “finish.” 

We had some happy times, with drives to the country; vis¬ 
its from relatives and friends; pleasant meals on the screened- 
in porch; evenings by the open fire. Happiest of all for Gladys, 
I think, were trips to art supply places where she bought new 
paints. She thought she was having difficulty at the easel be¬ 
cause the paint in her old tubes had become tacky, and she 
would talk animatedly with the clerks about mediums. We 
even bought a new miter box to help her frame the dozens of 
small paintings she had me bring down from the fourth floor, 
but the framing was never begun. 

Then came the summer of 1976 when cataracts began to 
grow rapidly while her ophthalmologist kept saying, “I’d ad¬ 
vise against operating if she were my own mother.” We 
changed doctors, and one cataract was removed in Novem¬ 
ber, the other in May of 1977. Her eyes accepted the im¬ 
plants used, but the glaucoma had destroyed the retinas. She 
regained practically no vision. And she lost all interest in liv¬ 
ing. She was stoic, calmly telling visitors, “You know I am 
blind. 

In her last weeks she never mentioned painting or writ¬ 
ing. She seemed to have forgotten Errett. One by one she 
was visiting the brothers and sisters with whom she had played 
as a child on the Kansas prairies. Gladys died in her sleep 
September 15, 1980, one month after her ninetieth birth- 
dav. Josephine Nelson 
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Chronology 


1890 

1903-1908 

1909 

1912 

1914 

1915-1917 

1917 

1918 


1919 

1921 

1923 

1924 


1925 


1926 


August 15. Gladys Nelson born, fourth of ten 
children of Joseph Kibler Nelson and Ida May 
Brown Nelson, on farm near Chelsea, Kansas. 
Various awards received from the children’s 
St. Nicholas Magazine , including the Silver and 
Gold Badges and a cash prize for verse. 
September. Entered El Dorado High School, 
Butler County, Kansas. 

September. Entered University of Kansas, 
June. Received Teachers Certificate inDrawing 
and Painting, University of Kansas. 

Taught two years in high school, Jetmore, 
Hodgeman County, Kansas. 

April. Death of father, Lawrence, Kansas. 
September. Returned to University of Kansas. 
June. Received Bachelor of Painting degree from 
University of Kansas. 

July. Wed Errett Garrison Smith (b. January 17, 
1890, Minneapolis, Kansas), recently inducted 
into U.S. Army, World War I. 

August. Joined three sisters in New Haven, 
Connecticut, working at Winchester 
munitions factory, living with brother Ralph. 
Fall. With sister Iril moved to New York, 
enrolled in Art Students League,where John Sloan 
was teaching and lecturing. 

December. Survived influenza epidemic and 
returned to Kansas for Christmas. 

June. Errett discharged from military service; 
Smiths moved to Minneapolis, Kansas. 

October. Sent six paintings to be sold by Marie 
Witwer, What-Not Shop, Topeka, Kansas, an 
arrangement which continued for more than 20 
years. 

January. Moved to Chicago. 

Attended School of the Art Institute of Chicago, 
October 29-January 26, 1924. 

Agreement with Thurber Galleries, Chicago, for 
sale of three paintings. 

February. Moved with Errett to 2145 Califor¬ 
nia St., Washington, D.C. 

December. Awarded $50 as first prize in poster 
design contest featuring Citizens Military 
Training Camps, U.S. War Department. 

Enrolled in portrait class, Corcoran School of Art. 
May. Received Second Honorable Mention for 
portrait class and $25 prize with certificate for 
composition class, Corcoran School of Art. 
Enrolled in portrait class, Corcoran School of Art. 
May. Received $200 and certificate of first class 
for portraiture, Corcoran School of Art. 


1927 

1928 


1929 


1930 


1930-1931 


1932 

1933 

1934 
1936 

1938-1940 

1939 


1941 

1943 

1950 


1957 

1966 

1970 

1973 

1976-1977 

1980 


Fall. Young Woman with Braids and a Fuchsia 
Scarf (Cat. No. 8) and Standing Male Nude 
illustrated in Corcoran School of Art Prospectus 
for 1926-1927. 

Enrolled in portrait class, Corcoran School of Art. 

Dealer Marie Witwer (Topeka) wrote asking to 
have painting sent. Said Charles Turner of 
Denver is “quite wild about Mrs. Smith’s work,’’ 
confident it will sell in Denver. 

Enrolled in portrait class, Corcoran School of Art. 
Enrolled in portrait class, Corcoran School of 
Art. Marie Witwer wrote to say that Charles 
Turner wanted to handle Gladys’ paintings in 
Denver. 

Enrolled in portrait class, Corcoran School of 
Art. Reclining Female Nude (Cat. No. 5) 
illustrated Corcoran School of Art Prospectus 
for 1930-1931. 

December 10-February 1. Trip to Europe with 
Errett; London, Amsterdam, Brussels, Bruges, 
Cologne, Berlin, Dresden, Munich, Vienna, 
Budapest, Trieste, Venice, Florence, Rome, 
Pisa, Monte Carlo, Paris. 

Joined Society of Washington Artists. 

Moved to remodeled carriage house at 1749 St. 
Matthew’s Court. 

Member of Art League of Washington. 

Elected to Arts Club, Washington, category 
Artist-Painter. 

With Errett purchased 68-acre farm near 
Urbana, Frederick County, Maryland. 

Included in Who’s Who in American Art for 
1938-1939 and 1940-1941. 

Submitted Lost Lake and Another Day to 16th 
Biennial Exhibition of Contemporary 
American Oil Paintings, Corcoran Gallery of Art; 
neither work accepted. 

Moved to 409 (now 3505) Cummings Lane, 
Chevy Chase, Maryland. 

August. Death of mother, Boulder, Colorado. 
Portrait of Dr. Frank Marshall, Dean of 
the Graduate Seminary, painted at Phillips 
University, Enid, Oklahoma. 

Enrolled in landscape class, Corcoran School of Art. 
Built studio at Cummings Lane residence. 
Diagnosed as suffering from Parkinson’s disease. 
Death of Errett at eighty-three. 

Surgery for cataracts. 

September 15. Death at age ninety. 


Catalogue of Works 


NOTES: The following list is divided into two parts, the first for 
paintings, oil on canvas or other support, the second for works on 
paper. The artist dated very few works and, therefore, the chrono¬ 
logical arrangement is provisional with similar subjects grouped to¬ 
gether. The location of signatures is given as follows: 

u.l. = upper left l.c. = lower center u.r. = upper right 
1.1. = lower left hr. = lower right 
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1. Moonrise in the Flint Hills of Ka nsas before 1918 
Oil on masonite 

9 5 /h X 11% inches 
Signed, 1.1.: “G N” 

Lent by Mr. and Mrs. E Marcus Shulze 

2. On the Way to the Top 1920s-1930s 

Oil on canvas laid down on particle board 
12 X 15% inches 

Signed, 1.1.: “Gladys Nelson Smith” 

Lent by Mrs. P. E. Snyder 


3. Spring Morning on the Farm 1920s-1930s 
Oil on canvas laid over panel 
11% X 17 inches 

Signed, l.r.: “Gladys Nelson Smith” 

Lent by W. David Frenzel 

4- Snow Mantle before 1925 

Oil on canvas laid down on cardboard 
IV 2 X 10% inches 
Signed, 1.1.: “Gladys Nelson Smith” 

Lent by Mr. and Mrs. E Marcus Shulze 
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5. Reclining Female Nude 1929-1930 
Oil on canvas 

35 X 41% inches 

Signed, l.c.: “Gladys Nelson Smith” 

Lent anonymously 

6. Studio Portrait of a Model [Reggio] 1925-1930 
Oil on canvas 

31% X 25% inches 

Lent by the National Museum of American Art, 
Gift of W. David Frenzel 


7. Innocence 1925-1930 
Oil on canvas 
48% X 26 inches 

Signed, 1.1.: “Gladys Nelson Smith” 
Lent by Mr. and Mrs. E Marcus Shulze 












8. Young Woman with Braids and Fuchsia Scarf 1925-1926 
Oil on canvas 

28 X 25% inches 

Signed, l.r.: “Gladys Nelson Smith’’ 

Lent by W. David Frenzel 

9. Young Woman with Curly Blond Hair 1920s-1930s 
Oil on canvas 

24 X 20% inches 
Lent by W. David Frenzel 


10. Young Woman in Aqua Robe 1920s-1930s 
Oil on canvas 

32% X 26% inches 
Signed, 1.1.: “GNS” 

Lent anonymously 

11. Indian in a Feather Headdress 1920s-1930s 
Oil on canvas 

14% X 14 inches 

Signed, 1.1.: “Gladys Nelson Smith” 

Lent by W. David Frenzel 
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12. Self-Portrait [No. 2] 1920s-1930s 
Oil on canvas 

35 X 31V4 inches 
Signed, 1.1.: “GNS” 

Lent anonymously 

13. The Three Muses 1920s-1930s 
Oil on canvas 

38V4 X 28V4 inches 

Signed, l.r.: “Gladys Nelson Smith’’ 

Lent by W. David Frenzel 



14. Farmers' Market 1920s-1930s 
Oil on cardboard 

16 X I 8 V 2 inches 

Signed, 1.1.: “Gladys Nelson Smith” 
Lent by Diane A. Kilshaw 

15. Flowers for Sale 1920s-1930s 
Oil on canvas laid over cardboard 
14 X 17 inches 

Lent by Mr. and Mrs. F Marcus Shulze 
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16. 


17. 


18. The Wash 1920s-1930s 
Oil on canvas 

15V4 X 13% inches 
Signed, l.r.: “GNS” 

Lent by Julia Norrell 

19. Afternoon Gossip 1920s-1930s 
Oil on canvas 

15% X 13% inches 

Signed, l.c.: “Gladys Nelson Smith’’ 

Lent by Julia Norrell 


Picnic at Great Falls 1920s-1930s 
Oil on canvas 
16 X 12 inches 

Signed, 1.1.: “Gladys Nelson Smith’’ 

Lent by Harrison J. and Geraldine Daysh 

Newsboy 1920s-1930s 

Oil on canvas over cardboard 

13 X 10% inches 

Signed, 1.1.: “Gladys N. Smith” 

Lent by Mr. and Mrs. F. Marcus Shulze 
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20 . 


Stoop Sitting, Old Georgetown 1920s-1930s 

Oil on canvas 

17% X 19% inches 

Signed, l.r.: “Gladys Nelson Smith” 

Lent by Virgil E. McMahan 

Playing by the Fence, Georgetown 1920s-1930s 
Oil on canvas 
23% X 27 inches 

Signed, l.r.: “Gladys Nelson Smith” 

Lent by W. David Frenzel 


21 . 


22 . 


23. 


Rock Creek Park in the Rain 1920s-1930s 

Oil on canvas over cardboard 

14% X 11% inches 

Signed, l.c.: “Gladys Nelson Smith” 

Lent by Diane A. Kilshaw 
Afternoon at the Reach 1930s 
Oil on canvas 
30% X 28% inches 
Lent anonymously 
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24. Old Woman and Girl by a Window 1931 
Oil on canvas 

22^4 x I 8 V 2 inches 

Signed, l.r.: “Gladys Nelson Smith” 

Lent by Harrison J. and Geraldine Daysh 

25. Portrait of Mariamne Newbold 1933 
Oil on canvas 

19 X 17 inches 

Signed, 1.1.: “Gladys Nelson Smith” 

Lent by Mrs. Mariamne Meade Newbold Rublee 



26. Studio with Woman in Purple 1933-1941 
Oil on canvas 

19 X 17 inches 
Signed, 1.1.: “GNS” 

Lent anonymously 

27. Little Girl Sewing in the Studio 1933-1941 
Oil on canvas 

19V4 X IIV 2 inches 

Signed, l.r.: “Gladys Nelson Smith” 

Lent by Harrison J. and Geraldine Daysh 
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28. Self-Portrait 1933-1941 
Oil on canvas 
35 : /2 X 29 inches 

Signed, 1.1.: “Gladys Nelson Smith” 
Lent by Josephine Nelson 

29 • Woman with Red Flowers 1930s 
Oil on canvas 
3514 X 27 inches 

Signed, l.r.: “Gladys Nelson Smith” 
Lent anonymously 


30. Young Woman in White Gown 1930s 
Oil on canvas 
28 X 22 inches 

Signed, l.r.: “Gladys Nelson Smith” 
Lent anonymously 
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31. Carnival Fantasy 1930s 

Oil on canvas mounted on board 
36 X 34 inches 

Signed, l.r.: “Gladys Nelson Smith” 

Lent by the Hirshhorn Museum and Sculpture Garden, 
Gift of W. David Frenzel 
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32. Walls in Snow 1933-1941 
Oil on cardboard 

10 3 A X 9Yz inches 

Signed, 1.1.: “Gladys Nelson Smith” 

Lent by Diane A. Kilshaw 

33. Frederick County, Maryland, Landscape late 1930s-1940s 
Oil on canvas 

9% X 11 inches 
Signed, 1.1.: “GNS” 

Lent anonymously 


34. Still Life of Tokay Grapes 1933-1941 

Oil on canvas laid down on particle board 
8 X 10 inches 
Signed, l.c.: “GNS” 

Lent by Mr. and Mrs. Philip Shapiro 

35- Storm Approaching 1930s-1940s 
Oil on canvas 
7Vz X 11 inches 
Signed, l.r.: “GNS” 

Lent by HomeCall, Inc. 
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37. The Cabbage Patch late 1930s-1940s 
Oil on canvas 

16 x 17 3 / 4 inches 
Lent by Josephine Nelson 

38. Errett Reading 1933-1941 
Oil on fibreboard 

12 X 9 inches 
Signed, 1.1.: “GNS” 

Lent by Edward M. Statland 


39. The Road Home late 1930s-1940s 
Oil on canvas 

16 X 18 inches 
Signed, 1.1.: “GNS” 

Lent by Josephine Nelson 

40. Still Life of Marigolds 1930s-1940s 
Oil on canvas 

27 X 23 3 / 4 inches 
Signed, 1.1.: “GNS” 

Lent by W. David Frenzel 
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41. The Tippler late 1930s-early 1940s 
Oil on canvas 
24 X 30 inches 

Signed, l.r.: “Gladys Nelson Smith 
Lent by Josephine Nelson 


43. Datura in a Copper Pot 1930s-1940s 
Oil on canvas 
24 x 22 3 /4 inches 
Signed, l.r.: “GNS” 

Lent anonvmouslv 


Time Out 1938-1939 
Oil on canvas 
42 Vz X 38 inches 

Signed, u.l.: “Gladys Nelson Smith 
Lent anonymously 
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42. Fraulein Winkler 1935-1936 
Oil on canvas 
42 X 35V4 inches 

Signed, u.r.: “Gladys Nelson Smith 
Lent by W. David Frenzel 
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45. Fall Landscape—Children Playing on a Stone Wall 
1930s-1940s 

Oil on canvas 

31 X 40 inches 

Lent by W. David Frenzel 

46. Fall Plowing at Sunset 1930s-1950s 
Oil on canvas 

23V4 X 29 inches 
Lent by W. David Frenzel 
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49. Landscape with Calf 1940s-1950s 
Oil on masonite 

16 X 14 inches 
Signed, l.c.: “GNS” 

Lent by L. Michael McCrossin 

50. Chesapeake Bay Ferry 1940s-1950s 
Oil on canvas laid down on masonite 
14Vs X 17Vie inches 

Signed, l.r.: “G.N.S.” 

Lent by Virginia Nelson-Yale and Robert Sattley Yale 


51. Woman with Flower Pot 1940s-1950s 
Oil on canvas 
1014 X 914 inches 
Lent anonymously 
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52. Autumn View of the Artist's Backyard 1940s-1950s 
Oil on canvas 

28 X 30 inches 
Lent anonymously 

53. Water Lilies and Demijohn 1950s 
Oil on canvas 

21V 2 X 35 inches 

Signed, 1.1.: “Gladys Nelson Smith” 

Lent by Mr. and Mrs. F. Marcus Shulze 
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54. Glass Top Table with Petunias and Cat 1950s 
Oil on canvas 

2214 X 2914 inches 
Signed, c.r.: “G.N.S.” 

Lent by W. David Frenzel 

55. Portrait of Errett Garrison Smith 1950s 
Oil on canvas 

2014 X 16 inches 

Signed, 1.1.: “Gladys Nelson Smith” 

Lent by Josephine Nelson 


56. Portrait of Stella (Mrs . Roy) Bishop 1950s-1960s 
Oil on canvas 
814 X 814 inches 

Signed, l.r.: “Gladys Nelson Smith” 

Lent by Helen L. McCauley 






























The Chess Players 1950s-1960s 
Oil on canvas 
21 X 15 inches 

Signed, u.r.: “Gladys Nelson Smith 
Lent anonymously 


58. 


59. Deborah at 18 Months 1967 
Oil on canvas over cardboard 
11 X 10 inches 

Signed, 1.1.: “Gladys Nelson Smith 
Lent by Diane A. Kilshaw 


jfafy sjftj'iohifw tih 
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Drawings 


63. Country House 1920s-1930s 
Charcoal and stump on paper 
12% x 19 inches 

Lent by W. David Frenzel 

64. Georgetown Street in the Rain 1920s-1930s 
Charcoal and stump on paper 

12% X 19 inches 
Lent anonymously 



60. Artist’s Left Hand 

Brown conte crayon on paper 


10 X 13 inches 

Lent by W. David Frenzel 


61. Self-Portrait [No. 1] 1930s 
Pencil on paper 
12 X 9 inches 
Lent by W. David Frenzel 





62. Portrait of Errett 1930s 
Waxy black crayon 
10% X 7% inches 
Lent by W. David Frenzel 
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Easel formerly owned by Gladys Nelson Smith 
Lent by William and Sara Swetcharnik 

Palette, brushes, and copper vase formerly owned by 
Gladys Nelson Smith 
Lent by W. David Frenzel 


Pastel 


66. Self-Portrait [No. 5] 1950s 
Pastel on paper 
28V 2 x 18 inches 

Signed, l.r.: “Gladys Nelson Smith” 
Lent anonymously 


Watercolor 


65. Edge of the Village at Sunset before 1930s 
Watercolor on paper 
13Vz X 1014 inches 
Lent anonymously 


Other Objects 
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